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Whole No. 123. 





“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


London “Freedom” brings the report that “Jus” is 
likely to be revived as an Individualist Anarchist 
paper. If the movement to this end proves successful, 
it will be the most cheering event to Anarchists chro- 
nicled in these columns for a long time. “Jus,” freed 
from the restraints by which it was always hampered, 
would be a power in England. There is no better soil 
for Anarchistic seed. 


At the end of a protest against the addition of the 
higher branches of education to the curriculum of the 
publics schools, the Winsted “Press” says: “The com- 
mon district school thoroughly well conducted is good 
enough for common folks. Let the uncommon folks 
have uncommon schools and pay for them.” True 
enough; but, if common folks should not be made to 
pay for uncommon schools, why should uncommon 
folks be made to pay for common schools? 

Judging from indications, “ Honesty” will not much 
lenger enjoy the distinction of being the only Anarch- 
istic journal in Australia. The “Australian Radical,” 
published in Hamilton and edited by W. R. Winspear, 
which, if I mistake not, has heretofore leaned strongly 
toward State Socialism, gives unquestionable signs of 
a reversal of its attitude. In its first number of the 
enlarged and improved form recently adopted it 
squarely favors the Anarchistic solution of the land 
question, antagonizing both the State Socialists and 
Henry George, and it would seem that the editor must 
soon follow the logic of liberty to the end. 


In the “Standard” of April 14 Henry George says: 
“The real reason why I got sixty-eight thousand votes 
for mayor of New York in 1886 and only thirty-seven 
thousand votes in the same city in 1887 was that in 
the one case, owing to the pledge of votes with which 
J entered the contest, it was believed that I might be 
elected, and that in the other case not even the most san- 
guine could pretend that I had the slightest chance.” 
[Italics mine.] Then you lied, did you, Henry George, 
when all through your last campaign you persistently 
told the voters that you stood a good fighting chance 
of election, and at any rate would poll a vote danger- 
ously near a plurality? ; 

From San Francisco comes the first number of a 
paper called the “Commonwealth,” published in the 
interest of the Kaweah Codperative Colony. Ihe 
moving spirit in this colonial enterprise and the editor 
of the paper seems to be Burnette G. Haskell. Know- 
ledge of this fact is all that is necessary to keep per- 
sons who know Haskell, and who value their lives, 
possessions, and reputations, aloof from the colony. 
Other persons should be informed that Haskell is a 
consummate scoundrel, with whom it is highly dan- 
gerous to have any dealings, as he will stop at the 
commission of no crime, provided he can reap the ad- 
vantages and make others take the risk. 


The “American Idea” is surprised that I describe 
it as Anarchistic, but does not reject the name. It 
simply restates its political views, and says that, if these 
views are Anarchistic, then it stands on an Anarchistic 
platform. These views, briefly summarized, are that 
there should be no government save over those who 





either cannot or will not govern themselves; in other 
words, that the only function of government is to re- 
strain insane persons and criminals. Not discussing 
here whether government is the proper name for this 
function, I will ask the “ American Idea” a single ques- 
tion: Should the cost of such restraint be met by com- 
pulsory taxation or voluntary contribution? The an- 
swer to this question will decide whether I was justified 
in claiming my Missouri contemporary as “a new An- 
archistic ally.” 

Observant readers of “Lucifer” for the last few 
months have not failed to notice that E. C. Walker, 


though nominally connected with the paper, has prac- | 


tically disappeared from its columns as a writer. 
Those who have also noticed the championship of re- 
actionary and superficial measures to which the senior 
editor, Mr. Harman, has given himself have not been 
at a loss to account for Mr. Walker’s conduct. They 


must also have regretted its necessity, for Mr. Walker’s | 


writings have always been the paper’s chief attraction. 
Now they will be surprised and glad to learn that he 
1s about to publish a paper of his own. On May 12 
will appear the first number of “Fair Play,” which he 
will issue fortnightly from Valley Falls, Kansas. It 
will have eight pages, something more than half the 
size of Liberty, and the subscription price will be fifty 
cents per year. Let it have a generous send-off. 

Those who criticise the Anarchists’ Club for appoint- 
ing a chairman from whose decisions there shall be no 
appeal on the ground that such a course is inconsistent 
with the teachings of Josiah Warren show thereby 
that they understand as little as a babe unborn what 
that philosopher really taught. No point was insisted 
on more strenuously both by Warren and by Stephen 
Pearl Andrews (whom one of these critics describes as 
Warren’s “formulator”) than that, in all undertakings 
requiring the cooperation of two or more individuals, 
an essential of efficient work is an individual leader 
from whose decisions no appeal can be taken save by 
secession. Appeal by secession is recognized in the 
constitution of the Anarchists’ Club. Far from acting 
in violation of Warren’s teachings, those who formed 
the Club acted directly in obedience thereto: The cri- 


tics who charge them with inconsistency on this score | 
are for the most part men whose determination to cri- | 
ticise puts them under the necessity of finding some- | 


thing upon which to exercise that determination. 

When it first became necessary to distinguish be- 
tween Communistic Anarchists and Individualistic 
Anarchists, somebody or other gave the latter the 
name, philosophic Anarchists. It stuck, and on the 
lips of the Communists even became an appellation of 
derision; so that now, when a Communist desires to 
be particularly severe on an Individualist, he calls him 
a philosophic Anarchist. How the Communists must 
feel, then, at the thought of Phillips Thompson, the 
labor lecturer, expounding the doctrines of Kropotkine, 
and summarizing his “Paroles d’un Révolté,” on the 
platform, under the title “Philosophie Anarchism”! 
This is really unkind. And it is hard on the Indivi- 
dualists, too. Not only have they been forced to share 
with others the name which they were the first to as- 
sume, Anarchism, but now they must share also with 
others the distinguishing adjective, philosophic. Peo- 
ple who have squeamish fancies about the enslaving 
influence of party names need be in no hurry on that 
account to bolt our party, for at this rate it will soon 
be nameless. 











I expected to share with the readers of this number 
of Liberty the joy of an announcement that E. C. 
Walker and the Harmans were out of the clutches of 
the Comstock gang, for such at one time seemed to be 
the case. On motion of their counsel, the indictments 
against them were quashed by the court on the ground 
that the objectionable passages were not set out in 
them. But the report of this action was speedily 
counteracted by the further news that the district at- 
torney, being obstinately determined on the defend- 
ants’ downfall, had secured their indictment a seeond 
time, in face of the fact that nearly one hundred and 
fifty citizens of Valley Falls petitioned for an abandon- 
ment of the prosecution. My latest information is that 
the defendants were summoned to Topeka last Monday 
to give bail, but hoped to secure a postponement of the 
trial till next Fall. These additional legal proceedings 
will no doubt entail new and large expenses, and all 
who value free discussion should rally promptly to the 
| protection of our persecuted comrades. Contributions 
| may be sent to E. C. Walker, Valley Falls, Kansas. 
Lucien V. Pinney issued the final number of the 
| Winsted “Press” on April 12. It is a unique journal- 
| istic document, and I shall preserve a copy as a me- 

mento. Every line upon its editorial page.beers the 

| imprint of a MAN. Discarding the editorial “we” for 

| the individual I, he reviews the career of the paper, 

the causes it has stood for,.the opinions it has cham- 

| pioned, revises the opinions somewhat, damns the pub- 

| lic as it deserves, pays tribute of thanks to his helpers 
| and friends, extends some decidedly left-handed com- 
| pliments to his successors, refuses to offer any regrets, 

promises to be heard from again “in some quarter 
with more or less emphasis,” and, instead of saying 

Good-bye, says “Good Night, as one who is coming on 

the morrow with the rising sun to say Good Morning.” 

Of this revelation of himself to the public the most 

significant feature to the readers of Liberty is his con- 
fession that he is uncertain whether to classify himself 

as an Anarchist or a State Socialist, and so remains 

unclassified and expectant, awaiting further develop- 
ments. No one is more anxious than I to see him 

again a public influence; still, if he will not scorn a 
word of advice, I will recommend him to pass his sea- 
son of retirement in finding out exactly where he 

stands so that his influence may not be impaired by 

inconsistencies. But, whether his paper has been con- 

sistent or not, I can truthfully say of it as he himself 

says of it: “I don’t believe there was ever such an- 
other paper as this one published in Winsted, or in 

| Connecticut either, and I doubt if there ever will be. 

| And all the pimps, and purists, and canting moralists, 
| and scandal mongers, and chronic hypocrites, —all the 
| tomnoddies and toads in the community will rise up 
and say: ‘No, I hope not.’” 











The Reporter’s Peculiar Retina. 


(Burlington Justice.]} 


When a merchant on change wipes his brow with a red 
bandanna, or a dude shows the corner of one out of his side 
pockets, it is described —if spoken of at all—as a red silk 
handkerchief. But if the same piece of dry goods appears 
around the neck of a laboring man or at the end of a stick, 
it is called BLoop-red. Ushers at a fashionable gathering 
may wear red badges, but the same badges at a labor meet- 
ing or an anti-poverty assemblage are always “blood-red.” 
These differences of nomenclature for one and the same shade 
are the result of the peculiar construction of the retina in the 
newspaper reporter’s eye. The moral press has no job for a 
reporter with a normal eye. 
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LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 


AND THE SOVEREIGNTY 


A DISCUSSION 


OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


BY 


Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


MR. JAMES’S REPLY TO THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
Continued from No. 122. 


For example, I have always 
argued against Mr. Greeley that it was not essential to the honor of marriage that 
two persons should be compelled to live together when they held the reciprocal 
relation of dog and cat, and that in that state of things divorce might profitably 
intervene, provided the parties guaranteed the State against the charge of their 
offspring. I have very earnestly, and, as it appears to me, very unanswerably, 
contended for a greater freedom of divorce on these grounds, in the columns of the 
“Tribune,” some years since; but I had no idea that I was thus weakening the 
respect of marriage. I seemed to myself to be plainly strengthening it, by remov- 
ing purely arbitrary and damaging obstructions. The existing difficulty of divorce 
is one of those obstructions. You will not pretend to say that the legislative sanc- 
tion of divorce now existing discharges the marriage rite of respect? How, then, 
shall any enlargement of that sanction which I propose avail to do so? Is it pos- 
sible that a person exposed to the civilizing influences of a large city like this so 
long as you have been should see no other security for the faithful union of hus- 
band and wife than that which dates from the police office? I can not believe it. 
You must know many married partners, if you have been even ordinarily fortunate 
in your company, who, if the marriage institution were formally abolished tomor- 
row, would instantly annul that legal abolition again by the unswerving constancy 
of their hearts and lives. 

No man has a more cordial, nor, as I conceive, a more enlightened respect for 
marriage than I have, whether it be regarded, 1st, as a beautiful and very perfect 
symbol of religious or metaphysic truth, or, 2d, as an independent social institu- 
tion. I have fully shown its claim for respect on both these grounds in a number 
of the “Tribune” which you quoted at the time, but which it serves your dishon- 
est instincts now to overlook. You probably are indifferent to the subject in its 
higher and primary point of view, but your present article proves that you have 
some regard for it in its social aspects. If you regard marriage, then, as a social 
institution, you will, of course, allow that its value depends altogether upon the 
uses it promotes. If these uses are salutary, the institution is honorable. If, on 
the contrary, they are mischievous, the institution is deplorable. Now, no one 
charges that the legitimate uses of the marriage institution are otherwise than 
good. But a social institution, whose uses are intrinsically good, may be very 
badly administered, and so produce mischief. This, I allege, is the case with the 
marriage institution. It is not administered livingly, or with reference to the pre- 
sent need of society, but only traditionally, or with reference to some wholly past 

“== soeiety. In a disorderly condition of society, like that from which we have 
for the last two centuries been slowly emerging, men of wealth and power, men of 
violence and intrigue, would have laughed at the sacredest affections, and rendered 
the family security nugatory, had not society fortified marriage by the most strin- 
gent safeguards. The still glaring inequality of the sexes, moreover, would have 
led kings and nobles into the most unrebuked licentiousness, and consequently into 
the most brutal contempt for woman, had not the politico-ecclesiastical régime 
almost utterly inhibited divorce. The elevation of woman in Christendom has 
thus been owing exclusively to a very rigid administration of the marriage insti- 
tution in the earlier periods of our social history. But what man of wealth and 
power, what man of violence and intrigue, is there now to take away a man’s wife 
from him? No doubt there is a very enormous clandestine violation of the mar- 
riage bond at the present time; careful observers do not hesitate to say an almost 
unequalled violation of it; but that is an evil which no positive legislation can 
prevent, because it is manifestly based upon a popular contempt for the present indolent 
and vicious administration of the law. 
depends, as I have uniformly insisted, upon a change in that administration, — 
that is to say, upon freely legitimating divorce, within the limits of a complete 
guarantee to society against the support of offspring; because in that case you 
place the inducement to mutual fidelity no longer in the base legal bondage of the 
parties merely, but in their reciprocal inward sweetness or humanity. And this is 
an appeal which, when frankly and generously made, no man or woman will ever 
prove recreant to. 

Again, in the “Tribune” article of last summer which you quote (or, rather, 
shamelessly misquote) it seemed to me the while that I was saying as good a word 
for marriage as had ever been said beneath the stars. I was writing, to be sure, 
upon a larger topic, and alluded to marriage only by way of illustration. But 
what I said about it thenzseems to me still completely true. And, true or untrue, 
why do you not cite me before your readers honestly? You allow your printer to 
turn the first quotation you make into sheer nonsense, and you so bedevil the 
second with ostentatious and minatory italics that a heedless reader will look upon 
the imbecile tumefaction as so much solid argument, and infer that any one who 
can provoke that amount of purely typographic malediction from a pious editor 
must needs be closely affiliated—you know where. 

Now, as a matter of speculation merely, why should you desire to prejudice me 
before the community? Iam a humble individual, without any influence to com- 
mend.my ideas to public acceptance, apart from their intrinsic truth. And if, as 
you allege, my desire and aim be to destroy the marriage institution, I am at least 
not so foolish as to attempt that labor by a mere exhibition of will. I must have 
adduced some colorable reasons for its destruction. Will you be good enough to 
tell me where I have exhibited these reasons? Or, failing to do so, will you be 
good enough to confess yourself a defeated trickster, unworthy the companion- 
ship of honest men? 

Doubtless, Mr. Editor, you address an easy, good-natured audience, who do not 
care to scan too nicely the stagnant slipslop which your weekly ladle deals out to 
them. But the large public perfectly appreciates your flimsy zeal for righteous- 
ness. Every reasonable man knows that, if I assail a cherished institution with- 
out the exhibition of valid reasons, I alone must prove the sufferer, and that 
immediately. Every such person therefore suspects, when a pious editor goes out 
of his way to insult me for this imputed offence, that his apparent motive is only 
a mask to some more real and covert one. And this suspicion would be palpably 
just in the present instance. You are by no means concerned about any hostility, 
real or imaginary, which I or any other person may exhibit toward the marriage 
institution. I do you the justice, on the contrary, to believe that you would only 
be too happy to find me and all your other fancied enemies “bringing up” —to 


The only possible chance for correcting it | 


use your own choice expression —“against the seventh commandment.” But my 
benevolence, at least, is quite too weak to afford you that gratification. Natural- 
ists tell us that the sepia, or cuttle-fish, when pursued, is in the habit “of ejecting 
an inky fluid, which colors the adjacent waters so deeply as to afford it an easy 


means of escape.” Now, science, in revealing to us the splendid analogies of 
nature, teaches us that the sepia, or cuttle-fish, of these watery latitudes is only an 
oblique or imperfect form of the tricky sectarian editor of higher ones: even as 
that tricky editor is himself only an oblique or imperfect prophecy of the integral 
MAN of still higher latitudes. Accordingly, if we take the trouble to explore the 
inky and deceptive oe you have trajected in our path, we shall find that the 
origin of your ill-will lies very much behind that. We shall find that it lies alto- 
gether in the criticism which I have occasionally brought to bear upon that fossil 
and fatiguing Christianity, of which the “Observer” is so afflictive a type, and its 
editor so distinguished and disinterested a martyr. Indulge me with a few lines 
upon this topic. 

Christianity, in its only real or vital apprehension, seems to me to imply a very 
perfect life for man, or one which safely disuses all professional knavery, as it is 
sure to disappoint all merely professional or private ambition. I have expressed, 
poorly enough I allow, my dawning conception of this majestic life. It is at last 
the veritable life of God in the soul of man, and one must celebrate it with stam- 
mering lips rather than be wholly silent. It runs through one’s veins like new 
wine, and, if one’s speech thereupon grew lyrical and babbling, it should rather 
be an argument of praise to the late-found and authentic Bacchus than of blame 
to his still unfashioned worshipper. I have tried to put this miraculous and divine 
wine into our old customary bottles, but the bottles pop, whiz, sputter, and crack 
so on every side, that my wife and children and servants laughingly protest that 
we shall have no rest short of absolutely new bottles. Now, these bottles admit 
of no private manufacture. They are so vast in compass, and so costly in material, 
that they claim all the resources and all the wit of society to fashion them. There 
is no harm, of course, in a patient citizen like me occasionally stirring up the pure 
mind of his brethren by way of remembrance, or indulging a word now and then 
upon the pattern the fabric should follow. Accordingly, I do drop an occasional 
word in the columns of the “Tribune,” and would be happy to do the same in 
those of the “Observer,” on this interesting topic: hinting how, as I conceive, our 
good old family bottle, conjugal bottle, and social bottle generally —might be des- 
troyed ?—no! might be saved from destruction, renewed, regenerated, and reformed, 
by wise and timely legislation. I am happy to say, too, that my efforts seem to be 
taken in growing good part. Virtuous and genial Presbyterians even, as well as 
mere unregimented sinners, are beginning to express an interest in the attractive 
theme, and a hope of good fruit to come out of its seasonable agitation. For it is 
evident to every honest mind that, if our conjugal, parental, and social ties gene- 
rally can be safely discharged of the pray diabolic element of outward force, they 
must instantly become transfigured by their own inward, divine, and irresistible 
loveliness. 

Hinc illae lachryme! This is the open source of your tribulation, thé palpable 
spring of your ineffectual venom. With the instinct unhappily of self-preserva- 
tion, you perceive that, if our social relations once become orderly, not by con- 
straint, but of an inherent and divine necessity, there will be a speedy end to the 
empire of cant and false pretension. For if a living piety once invade the human 
mind, a piety attuned to the ministries of science, a piety which celebrates God no 
longer as the mere traditional source of lapsed and contingent felicities, but as the 
present and palpable doer of divinest deeds, —such as feeding the starving hordes 
of the earth’s population, clothing the naked, enlightening the ignorant, comfort- 
ing the dejected, breaking the yoke of every oppression, cleansing the diseased 
conscience, banishing want, and sickness, and envy, and diffusing universal plenty, 
peace, and righteousness, —what, in Heaven’s name, will become of that vapid 
piety which now exhales only in the form of selfish and mendicant supplication, 
or else of impudent interference with the privacies of other people’s souls? 

I have not yet had the pleasure of reading any of Mrs. Smith’s publications, and 
can not, therefore, estimate your candor in associating her labors with mine. But 
inasmuch as I perceive from the newspapers that that well-intentioned lady is 
engaged in a very arduous crusade against the natural and obvious distinction of 
the sexes, the which distinction I meanwhile set great store by, I presume your 
good will in this instance to be as transparent as I have found it in others, and 
thank you accordingly. 

As to your attempt to insinuate a community of purpose or tendency between 
myself and that ramification of your own religious body, known as the Oneida 
Perfectionists, I may safely leave it to the scorn of those among your readers who 
can estimate the cowardice which, in wanton disregard of a neighbor’s good name, 
hints and insinuates the calumny it dares not boldly mouth. These men, as I 
learn from their own story, are ul/tra—that is to say, consistent —Calvinists, who 
have found in the bosom of the doctrines you yourself profess the logical warrant 
of the practices which you nevertheless condemn. From a conversation or two 
which I have had with some of their leading men, I judged them to be persons of 
great sincerity, but of deplorable fanaticism, who were driven to the lengths which 





you so sternly reprobate strictly because they exemplify what you do not, —a logi- 
| cal abandonment to their own religious convictions. I told them candidly that 
| any man of common sense must give short shrift in his regard to a deity who 
| elected men to the privilege of leading disorderly lives; but at the same time I saw 
_ that they were no way amenable to the tribunal of common sense. An unhappy 
‘religious fanaticism, the flowering of your own fundamental principles, has lifted 
them out of that wholesome judicature, and they must henceforth drift whitherso- 
ever the benignant powers—who, after all, are paramount in this world, spite of 
many “Observers ” — will let them. But at the same time I must avow that these 
strenuous and unhandsome sectarists appeared to me far worthier of tender com- 
passion than of brutal public vituperation. Honest, upright souls they seemed at 
bottom, though sadly misguided by an insane sense of duty, and_delicate women 
were among them, too, full no doubt of woman’s indestructible truth. They were 
fathers, and husbands, and brothers, like myself, disfigured, to be sure, by a mor- 
bid religious conscience, but no less capable of suffering on that account whatever 
I suffered. And so I could not help saying to myself how surely must errors like 
these involve this poor unprotected people in permanent popular disgrace, or what 
is worse, perhaps, provoke the fatal violence of a disgusting pharisaic mob ; and 
how gladly, therefore, must good men of every name rather lessen than deepen the 
inevitable odium in which they stand! Accordingly it appears to me about as un- 
manly a sight as the sun now shines upon to see a great prosperous newspaper like 
the New York “Observer” gathering together the two wings of its hebdomadal fla- 
tulence, “secular” and “religious,” for a doughty descent upon this starveling and 
harmless field-mouse! 

And this reminds me, by the way, to adore the beautiful Nemesis— beautiful and 
dread !— which in every commotion of opinion infallibly drives you, and persons 
like you, into a significant clamor for the interests of the Seventh Commandment. 
Whence this special zeal, this supererogatory devotion to the interests of that in- 
stitution? Have you, then, a fixed conviction that no man, however refined by 
God’s culture and the elevation of our present social sentiment, could be exempted 
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He seized his hook, and, disengaging himself from the rag-picker, rushed again 
toward the parapet. 

Jean, staggering and clinging, caught him again. 

“Stubborn fellow,” he stammered, all out of breath. “Die! What a principle! 
And in my presence! Never! ’Pon my honor, it distresses me. Die! But ’sh 
forbidden. And your duty ash citizen. Clean your country ’s I do, comrade, and 
come ’n pay your share of th’ drink tax.” 

He tried to lead him away towards a closed wine-shop. 


To be continued. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 


AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


A DISCUSSION 


BY 


Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Continued from No. 121. 


Tf the workings of freedom should prove that purity in this sense is attainable 
otherwise, this argument in behalf of compulsory marriage fails. On the contrary, 
if freedom is forever prohibited hereafter, as it forever has been prohibited hereto- 
fore, how is it to be known that such a result would not come of it? One portion 
of mankind believe there would, and another that there would not, while the op- 
portunity is refused to submit the question to the test of experiment and fact. 

The second point is the care and culture of children. Certainly small boast can 
be made of the success of mankind hitherto in the practice of that art, when sta- 
tistics inform us that nearly one-half the whole human family die in infancy! 
And when nine-tenths of the remainder are merely grown-up abortions, half made 
before birth, and worse distorted and perverted by ignorant mismanagement and 
horrible abuses afterward! Alas! Do children get cared for and reared in the 
family arrangement now with any skill, any true science, any just appreciation of 
the real nature of that sublime but delicate task, which demands more precise 
knowledge, more refined instincts, and more prudence and judgment than any 
other? Do our existing domestic institutions commend themselves by their fruits, 
or are the wholesale infanticides and the dreadful tortures of childhood now pre- 
valent of a kind, the bare repetition of which will cause the ears of a later and 
wiser generation to tingle? Is it not possible that our most cherished social usages 
may be as terrible to them to contemplate as the hecatombs of political murders 
by the Neapolitan Government are at this day to us? 

Suppose, now, that a future experience should demonstrate the fact that, of chil- 
dren reared in unitary nurseries, conducted by skilled and professional nurses, 
matrons, and physiologists, the mothers— except those engaged by choice in the 
nursery — being, at most, within reach for the purpose of suckling their infants at 
given hours, not one in a hundred died during the first five years; suppose that, 
by such an arrangement, the same labor that now requires the time of fifty women 
could be so systemised as to occupy no more than that of five, leaving forty-five 
persons free for productive industry in other departments; suppose that the chil- 


dren so reared grew up with larger frames and sounder constitutions, brighter in- | 


tellects, livelier affections, and superior faculties in every way; suppose that all 
this were so obvious and incontestable that no one ventured to dispute it, and so 
attractive that hardly any mother would desire or venture to attempt the isolated 
rearing of her babe,—what would become of this second ground upon which the 
family institution is maintained by force of arms as the sole means of appropriate 
pots aH for childhood? 

The third and last basis of the family is the protection and maintenance of 
women themselves. Here again it does not seem to me that the system in vogue, 
by which the husband and father earns all the money and doles it out in charitable 
pittances to wife and daughters, who are kept as helpless dependents, in ignorance 
of business and the responsibilities of life, has achieved any decided title to our 
exalted admiration. The poor stipendiaries of paternal or marital munificence are 
liable at any time to be thrown upon their own resources, with no resources to be 
thrown upon. The absence of all prior necessity for the exercise of prevision un- 
fitting them for self-support and protection, and the system affording them none 
but the most precarious assurances, their liabilities are terrible, and daily experi- 
ences are cruel in the extreme. At the best, and while the protection endures, its 
results are mental imbecility and bodily disease. There is hardly one woman in 
ten in our midst who knows from year’s end to year’s end what it is to enjoy even 
tolerable health. The few who, despite the system, attain some development, are 
tortured by the consciousness and the mortification of their dependancy, and the 
perpetual succession of petty annoyances incident to it; of which their lordly com- 
panions, self-gratulatory for their own intentions of kindness, are profoundly un- 
conscious. Shut up to the necessity of this continuous and exhausting endurance, 
wives have the same motives that slaves have for professing contentment, and 
smile deceitfully while the heart swells indignantly and the tear trembles in the 
eye. Man complains habitually of the waywardness and perversity of woman, and 
never suspects that he himself, and his own false relations to her, are. the key to 
the thousand apparent contradictions in her deportment and character. The last 
thing that the husband is likely to know, in marriage as it is, is the real state of 
the heart that throbs next him as he lays his head upon his own pillow. Woman, 
as well as the slave, must first be wholly free before she can afford to take the risk 
to speak freely. She dare not utter boldly her own complaint, and she will even 
denounce openly, while she prays fervently in secret for the God-speed of the friend 
who does it for her. 

The great lesson for the world to learn is that human beings do not need to be taken 
care of. What they do need is such conditions of justice and freedom and friendly 
coéperation that they can take care of themselves. Provided for by another, and sub- 
ject to his will as the return tribute, they pine, and sicken, and die. This is true 
equally of women as of men; as true of wives as it is of vassals or serfs. Our 
whole existing marital system is the house of bondage and the slaughter-house of 
the female sex. Whether its evils are inherent or incidental, whether they belong 
to the essence or the administration of the institution, whether they are remediable 
without or only by means of revolution, are the questions that have now to be 
discussed. 

Suppose, then, that in some future day, under the operation of equity, and with 


such provision as has been hinted at for the care of children, women find it as easy 


to earn an independent living as men; and that, by the same arrangement, the ex- 
pense of rearing a child to the early age at which, by other corresponding arrange- 





ments, it is able to earn its own living, is reduced to a minimum,—a slight 
consideration for either parent. Suppose that suggestions of economy have sub- 
stituted the large unitary edifice for the isolated home, and that, freed by these 
changes from the care of the nursery and the household, woman is enabled, even 
while a mother, to select whatever calling or profession suits her tastes, and pursue 
it with devotion, or vary it at will; and suppose that, under this system of living, 
universal health returns to bloom upon her cheek, and that she develops new and 
unexpected powers of mind, exquisiteness of taste, and charms of person; that, in 
fine, while relieving the other sex entirely from the responsibility and burden of 
her support, she proves incontestably her equality with man in points where it has 
been denied, and her superiority in a thousand beautiful endowments which free- 
dom alone has enabled her to discover and exhibit, —what, under these circum- 
stances, becomes of the third and last necessity for the maintenance of the 
institution of exclusive and perpetual and compulsory marriage? 

Carry this supposition still further; assume, for illustration, that in freedom the 
tendency to perpetual conjugal partnership should vindicate itself, as supposed by 
Mr. James, as the natural law of the subject; or contrariwise, let it be assumed 
that a well-ordered variety in the love relations is shown by experience to be just 
as essential to the highest development of the human being, both spiritually and 
materially, as variety in food, occupation, or amusement; or suppose, to render the 
case still stronger, that some new and striking pathological fact is discovered and 
put beyond doubt; for example, that a specific disease, at present a scourge of 
mankind, like consumption or scrofula, is wholly due to the want of certain subtile 
magnetic influences, which can only come from a more unrestrained contact and 
freedom of association between the sexes. Let us add that just that freedom of 
contact and association are found to moderate the passions instead of inflaming 
them, and so to contribute, in the highest degree, to a general purity of life and the 
prevalence of the most fraternal and tender regard. Suppose, again, that woman, 
when free, should exhibit an inherent, God-given tendency to accept only the no- 
blest and most highly endowed of the opposite sex to be the recipients of her choic- 
est favors and the sires of her offspring, rejecting the males of a lower degree, as 
the females of some species of the lower animals (who enjoy the freedom that 
woman does not) are known to do; and that the grand societary fact should appear 
in the result that by this means Nature has provided for an infinitely higher deve- 
lopment of the race. Suppose, indeed, finally, that the freedom of woman is found 
by experience to have in every way a healthful, restraining, and elevating influence, 
in the same degree that the freedom of man, to subjugate her, as in polygamic na- 
tions, has had an influence to degrade and deteriorate the race; and that, gene- 
rally, God and nature have evidently delegated to woman the supremacy in the 
whole affectional realm of human affairs, as they have consigned it to man in the 
intellectual, —a function she could never begin rightly to perform until first freed 
herself from the trammels of conventionalism, the false sanctities of superstition 
and custom. Suppose all this to have been thoroughly well-established both by 
reason and fact, what then becomes of this last ground of necessity for the institu- 
tion of legal marriage, or of marriage at all? 

When purity, in its best sense, should be far better understood, and more pre- 
valent without it than with it, and women and children better protected and pro- 
vided for, where would be the continued demand for the maintenance of the now 
sacred and inviolable family institution? What, indeed, would render it impossi- 
ble that that institution should fall into coutempt, as other institutions, hallowed 
in former times by equally sacred associations and beautiful idealizations, have 
done? 

Who can foretell that isolated families may not come hereafter to be regarded 
as hot-beds of selfishness and narrow prejudice against the outside world, separat- 
ing and destroying the unity of the human race; the same thing as between neigh- 
bors that patriotic prejudices and antipathies and “mountains interposed” are 
between nations? Who shall say that it may not, perchance, be quoted upon us 
one or more generations hence, as some evidence of our barbarism, that a rich and 
religious citizen could sit down in quiet and happiness, surrounded by his wife and 
children, in the midst of comfort and luxury, bless God for his abundant mercies, 
and cite the Scripture that “He who provides not for his own household hath de- 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel,” while wretched women and babes, 
with sensibilities as keen and capacities for happiness as great as those possessed 
by his own sweet lambs, sit in their desolate houses within a stone’s throw of his 
own aristocratic door, shivering with cold, pinched with hunger, and trembling 
with apprehension of the sharp knock and gruff voice of a landlord’s agent, come 
to thrust them out of even those miserable mockeries of homes? Who can assert 
with confidence that a larger conception of the brotherhood of humanity than now 
prevails — except as a traditional reminiscence of the teachings of Christ or the 
Utopian dreams of the visionary —may not, in a few years, with the rapid progress 
of events in these modern times, be translated into fact? And who can affirm 
positively that the discovery may not be made hereafter that the last grand hin- 
drance and obstacle to the realization of that noble ideal of human destiny was the 
superstitious sanctification in the popular mind of marriage and the family institu- 
tion, which refused to permit them to be examined and amended, or abolished, 
according to the dictates of sound reason and the exigencies of the case, in the 
same manner as the like veneration for ecclesiastical establishments and royalty 
have hindered the race, at earlier stages, in the same onward and upward 
progression ? : 

Observe, I am not dogmatizing in anything that I say here. I am not even af- 
firming that any one of these suppositions is likely to come true. I am simply es- 
tablishing the fact that the righteousness and permanency of marriage and the 
family institution are fair subjects, like any other, for thought, for questioning, for 
investigation. I amentering my calmly-stated but really indignant protest against 
the assumption that there is any possible subject, in this age and nation, with our 
antecedents and pretensions, too sacred to be discussed. I am adding my testi- 
mony to the truth of the position assumed by the despotist and the slaveholder 
that the same evils which exist under the institutions of despotisms and slavery 
exist likewise under the institution of marriage and the family, and that the same 
principles of right which men seek to apply in this day to the former will not leave 
the latter unquestioned or unscathed. Iam giving to the lazy public some intima- 
tion that there are more things in heaven and earth than have yet been dreamed 
of in their philosophy. I am breaking into ripples the glassy surface of that dead 
sea of conservatism which reflects Socialism as a bugbear to frighten children with. 
I am giving to the world a sample of the ideas, and trains of reasoning, facts, and 
principles which the New York “Tribune,” professedly the organ of new thought, 
refuses to permit to be communicated to its readers, as matter too bad to be pub- 
lished. And finally, and specially, I am making an historical note of the fact, for 
future reference, that such ideas as these were too far in advance of public senti- 
ment, at the middle of this century, at the metropolis of the most progressive 
country in the world, to find utterance anywhere through the public press, the 
“Tribune” being, after all, the most liberal journal we have yet established 
among us. 


Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.”” — PROUDHON. 





GS The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Herr Most on Libertas. 

It is due to John Most to say that, in his paper, 
“Freiheit,” he has greeted the appearance of Libertas 
in a spirit of entire fairness and liberality, at the same 
time that he has not hesitated to point out those of its 
features to which he cannot award approval. Besides 
giving liberal extracts from the first number, duly 
credited, he devotes nearly a column and a half to a 
review of its merits and demerits, which is hearty in 
its commendation and frank in its criticism. Barring 
the use in one sentence of the word “hypocritical,” his 
article is free from those abusive epithets of which he 
has heretofore made me a target. With this preface 
of thanks for both his praise and his censure, I propose 
to briefly examine the latter in the same spirit in 
which it is offered. 

Herr Most’s opinion of Libertas may be thus summed 
up, — that it is thoroughly sound in its antagonism to 
the State and utterly unsound in its championship of 
private property. Whether Libertas champions pri- 
vate property depends entirely on the definition given 
to that term. Defining it with Proudhon as the sum 
total of legal privileges bestowed upon the holders of 
wealth, Libertas agrees with Proudhon that property 
is robbery. But using the word in the commoner ac- 
ceptation, as denoting the laborer’s individual posses- 
sion of his product or of his proportional share of the 
joint product of himself and others, Libertas holds 
that property is liberty. And whenever Proudhon, for 
the time being, uses the word in the latter sense, he 
too upholds property. But it is precisely in this sense 
of individual as opposed to communistic possession 
that Herr Most opposes property. Hence, when he 
prints as a motto (as he often does) Proudhon’s phrase, 
“Property is robbery,” he virtually misrepresents that 
author by using his words as if they were intended to 
mean diametrically the opposite of what the author 
himself declared them to mean. If property, in the 
sense of individual possession, is liberty, then he who 
opposes property necessarily upholds authority — that 
is, the State — in some form or other, and he who would 
deny both the State and property at once becomes 
thereby inconsistent and guilty of attempting the im- 
possible. But Mr. Schumm elsewhere arrives at this 
point by another road, and I will not dwell upon it 
further. 

The principal argument used by Herr Most against 
Libertas is that it ignores the necessity of production 
on the large scale now and hereafter,—a necessity 
which, in Herr Most’s view, involves the exploitation 
of labor by capital wherever private property prevails. 
There is no foundation for this statement. Libertas 
does not for a moment deny or ignore the necessity of 
production on the large scale. It does, however, seri- 
ously question the claim that such production must 
always involve large concentration of capital, and em- 
phatically denies that it necessarily involves labor’s 
exploitation unless private property is abolished. As 





I have already said in these columns, “the main 
strength of the argument for State Socialism and Com- 
munism has always resided in the claim, till lately un- 
disputed, that the permanent tendency of progress in 
the production and distribution of wealth is in the di- 
rection of more and more complicated and costly pro- 
cesses, requiring greater and greater concentration of 
capital and labor. But the idea is beginning to dawn 
upon minds — there are scientists who even profess to 
demonstrate it by facts — that the tendency referred 
to is but a phase of progress, and one which will not 
endure. On the contrary, a reversal of it is confidently 
looked for. Processes are expected to become cheaper, 
more compact, and more easily manageable, until they 
shall come again within the capacity of individuals 
and small combinations. Such a reversal has already 
been experienced in the course taken by improvements 
in implements and materials of destruction. Military 
progress was for a long time toward the complex, re- 
quiring immense armies and vast outlays. But the 
tendency of more recent discoveries and devices has 
been toward placing individuals on a par with armies 
by enabling them to wield powers which no aggrega- 
tion of troops can withstand. Already, it is believed, 
Lieutenant Zalinski with his dynamite gun could shield 
any seaport against the entire British navy. With the 
supplanting of steam by electricity and other advances 
of which we know not, it seems more than likely that 
the constructive capacity of the individual will keep 
pace with his destructive. In that case what will be- 
come of State Socialism and Communism?” It be- 
hooves their advocates not to be so cock-sure as they 
have been heretofore of the correctness of this major 
premise of al] their arguments. 

But Herr Most may claim that in this reasoning the 
element of speculation and uncertainty is too large to 
warrant the placing of any weight upon it. Very well, 
then; simply reaffirming my own confidence in it, I 
will let it go for what it is worth, and consider at once 
the question whether large concentration of capital for 
production on the large scale confronts us with the dis- 
agreeable alternative of either abolishing private pro- 
perty or continuing to hold labor under the capitalistic 
yoke. Herr Most promises that, if I will show him 
that the private property régime is compatible with 
production on the large scale without the exploitation 
of labor, he will stand by the side of Libertas in its 
favor. This promise contains a most significant ad- 
mission. If Communism is really, as Herr Most gen- 
erally claims, no infringement of liberty, and if in 
itself it is such a good and perfect thing, why abandon 
it for private property simply because the possibility 
of the latter’s existence without the exploitation of la- 
bor has been demonstrated? To declare one’s willing- 
ness to do so is plainly to affirm that, exploitation 
aside, private property is superior to Communism, and 
that, exploitation admitted, Communism is chosen 
only as the lesser evil. I take note of this admission, 
and pass on. 

Right here, however, Herr Most qualifies his pro- 
mise by placing another condition upon its fulfilment. 
I must not only demonstrate the proposition stipulated, 
but I must do so otherwise than by pointing to Prou- 
dhon’s banking system. This complicates the problem. 
Show me that A is equal to B, says Herr Most, and I 
will uphold A; only you must not show it by establish- 
ing that both A and B are equal to C. But perhaps 
the equality of both A and B to C is the only proof I 
have of the equality of A to B. Am I to be debarred, 
then, from making the demonstration simply because 
this form of logic is not agreeable to Herr Most? Not 
at all; he is bound to show the flaw in the logic, or 
else accept its conclusion. His stipulation, then, that 
I must not point to Proudhon’s banking system is ridi- 
culous, inasmuch as this banking system, or at least 
its central principle, is essential to the demonstration 
of my position. I offer him this principle as conclusive 
proof; he must show its error, or admit the claim. It 
cannot be brushed aside with a contemptuous wave of 
the hand. 

Now, what is this principle? Simply the freedom 
of credit and the resultant organization thereof in such 
a way as to eliminate the element of the reward of 
capital from the production and distribution of wealth. 
Herr Most will not dispute, I think, that freedom of 





credit leaves private property intact and even increases 
the practicability of production on the large scale. 
The only question, then, is whether it will abolish 
usury, for, if it will abolish usury, my position is es- 
tablished, usury being but another name for the ex- 
ploitation of labor. The argument that it will effect 
such abolition, and the argument therefore which Herr 
Most is bound to destroy, he will find set forth in the 
latter half of my paper on “State Socialism and An- 
archism,” printed in the first issue of Libertas. If he 
makes no answer, the private property plank in the 
platform of Libertas remains unimpaired by his criti- 
cism; if, on the other hand, he attempts an answer, 
then we shall see what there is further to be said. 

But Herr Most’s criticism is not aimed at the plat- 
form alone; he is especially severe upon the tactics of 
Libertas. It is here that he crosses the line of courte- 
ous criticism, and becomes abusive by characterizing 
as “hypocritical” the declaration of Libertas that, as 
long as freedom of speech and of the press is not struck 
down, there should be no resort to physical force in the 
struggle against oppression. That Libertas is hypo- 
critical in this position he infers from the fact that it 
now discountenances physical force, although five men 
have been murdered, others are in prison, and still 
others are in danger of imprisonment, for having exer- 
cised the right of free speech. Herr Most apparently 
forgets that “Freiheit” is still published in New York, 
the “ Alarm ” in Chicago, and Liberty and Libertas in 
Boston, and that all these papers, if not allowed to say 
everything they would like to, are able to say all that 
it is absolutely necessary to say in order to finally 
achieve their end, the triumph of liberty. It must not 
be inferred that, because Libertas thinks it may be- 
come advisable to use force to secure free speech, it 
would therefore sanction a bloody deluge as soon as 
free speech had been struck down in one, a dozen, or a 
hundred instances. Not until the gag had become 
completely efficacious would Libertas advise that last 
resort, the use of force. And this, far from showing 
hypocrisy, is the best evidence of the sincerity of this 
journal’s utter disbelief in force as a solution of econo- 
mic evils. If there is hypocrisy anywhere, it is on the 
side of those who, affecting to think force a deplorable 
thing only to be resorted to for purposes of defence, 
are eagerly watching for the commission of offences in 
the hope of finding a pretext for the inauguration of 
an era of terror and slaughter hitherto unparalleled in 
history. T. 


Force the Nature of the State. 


Human liberty consists in the unrestricted and har- 
monious development of the individual unto the point 
where the equal liberty of other individuals begins, 
and justice consists in the equal, free, and untaxed 
usufruct of the natural resources of the earth and so- 
ciety in so far as the individual may require it for the 
complete development and exercise of his being. Lib- 
erty and justice thus defined man first lost with the 
rise of the State. It is indeed claimed that civilization 
traces its origin to the rise of the State, but this is a 
mistake if it is meant to imply that it was the State 
that originally made civilization possible and fostered 
it. I cannot conceive of true civilization, of any real 
growth of humanitarianism, without the most scrupu- 
lous regard for universal and equal liberty and justice. 
Civilization based on force and slavery is no true civili- 
zation. Talk as much as one please of historical ne- 
cessity, I cannot see therein any palliation of State 
aggression and coercion. ‘True civilization is not to 
be thought and spoken of where barbarous and brutal 
force usurps the office of mutual reasoning and free 
contract. No, the State, as known to us, has neither 
called forth nor fostered human civilization. The very 
opposite of this is the case. What measure of human 
civilization has been achieved, has been achieved in 
spite of the State. There are many persons who in 
all seriousness ascribe the efflorescence of the natural 
sciences to the churches and monasteries. But this 
view is not less tenable than that which credits the 
State with the fostering care and rise of human civili- 
zation. Neither view can abide the test of history. 
State and Church have ever represented organized 
ignorance and aggression,—in one word, organized 
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barbarism. The development of human civilization 
proceeded in spite of Church and State; the growth 
of a truer view of the world, of a view more nearly in 
conformity with the nature of things, and of a higher 
order of life, took place essentially outside of Church 
and State, acting on these institutions by virtue of the 
law of reciprocity in a refining sense. 

We see this readily when we consider more closely 
the nature of the State. According to the investiga- 
tions of the most celebrated historians and philoso- 
phers, remarks a defender of Stateism, “it was always 
and everywhere an act of conquest through which the 
State was founded. Not an occupation of an uninhab- 
ited country, no! a conquest and the subjection of a 
country already occupied as well as of its inhabitants 
themselves, —that is the origin of the State and of all 
property,”—let us rather amend with Max Stirner, 
Fremdtum. This is also the conclusion Herbert Spen- 
cer arrives at in his sociological investigations. 

Now, as, in accordance with the testimony of histo- 
rians and philosophers, the State traces its origin to 
acts of violence and conquest, so also has it maintained 
and perpetuated itself in history by force, conquest, 
and an utter disregard of all ethics. I refer simply to 
history. To meet the demand for a raison d’étre, the 
State has indeed attempted to fortify its position by 
the claim of its advocates that its essential function 
consists in the defence of civil liberty and property. 
But we all know only too well what that means. 
That State I should like to know that has ever made 
the least approach towards conscientiously acquitting 
itself of this task. Look where you may, study all the 
countries of the earth, peruse the pages of history, and 
transpose yourself mentally to all ages; and if you are 
capable of reasoning in conformity with facts, you will 
agree with me that where the State took human liberty 
under its protecting wings, it crushed it in nine cases 
out of ten beneath its iron heel, —that where it gave 
property its protection, it did so in order to confiscate 
it a hundredfold,— and that justice could never yet 
rely on its initiative. The State as the embodiment 
of barbarism is the denial of liberty, justice, and 
property. 

This will of course not be admitted by the politicians 
of all stripes, by the State priests of every shade, but 
this is the conclusion of close observation and consci- 
entious and unbiassed thought. 

Liberty, however, affirms liberty, justice, and pro- 
perty. Therefore it demands the abolition of the 
State. G. 8. 


Anarchy and Its Organs. 
When Kropotkine’s journal, “La Révolte,” in answer 
to a correspondent’s question, gave “Freedom,” the 
“ Anarchist,” “Honesty,” and the “Alarm” as “a list 
of the Anarchistic journals published in the English 
language that we know,” I asked the editor of “ Hon- 
esty” to publicly state, in view of the omission of Lib- 
erty from this list, whether “ Honesty” and Liberty do 
not stand on the same footing in every essential of 
Anarchism. He responds that I am right, and that 
the principles of “ Honesty” and Liberty are identical; 
and he suggests that Liberty’s exclusion from the list 
is probably due to the opposition it has shown to the 
Communist-Anarchist papers. This suggestion is pre- 
cisely the inference which I desired to bring out, — 
namely, that “La Révolte,” instead of honestly 
satisfying its correspondent’s evident desire to know 
what journals in English occupy the Anarchistic plat- 
form, deliberately gave him a partial list drawn up in 
accordance, not with any known definition of Anarchy, 
but with its editor’s piques and prejudices, thereby 
leaving out a journal which antedates all of the four 
given, and but for which two of the four, if I may not 
say three of the four, would never have existed at all. 
The most astonishing feature of this matter now, 
however, is the tone of the paragraph in which the edi- 
tor of “Honesty” makes his response. One would 
think that he was half inclined to excuse, if not ap- 
prove, “La Révolte” in taking such a course. At any 
rate he does not say a word in condemnation of it, but 
confines his rebuke strictly to me for my opposition to 
Communism. I give his exact words: 
Perhaps, however, the exception was made owing to th 
marked hostility which Comrade Tucker shows to the Co 
munist-Anarchist papers, and which we fail to see good ca 


for. “Freedom” has a strong Communistic tendency, it is 
true, but its Communism is more than counterbalanced by its 
vigorous and unremitting protests on behalf of individual 
liberty. Does not the ‘plumb-line”’ allow room for volun- 
tary Communism, which is after all only an experimental 
compromise between the Anarchist’s ideal and the present 
political system? and are not their exposures of the poli- 
tical tyrannies and exploitations as Anarchistic as our own? 
Their position, to our thinking, is a far more Anarchistic one 
than that of the ‘‘Jus” school, which pretends to advocate 
individualism, but really lauds dominion and exploitation. 
And yet Liberty can admire the latter while condemning the 
former. 

So far as “Freedom” and “Jus” are concerned, 
events have already abundantly justified my prefer- 
ence for the latter over the former. The editor of 
“Honesty,” before he sees the seventh page of this 
number of Liberty, will undoubtedly read in “Jus” it- 
self the articles there reprinted from that journal, and 
then he will curse his short-sightedness and feel like 
wearing sackcloth and ashes for a time as penance for 
his lack of appreciation. 

Comparing “Freedom” with “Jus,” Liberty saw in 
the former a journal of humanitarian instincts, but a 
journal which based its championship of individual 
liberty on a foundation so largely emotional that it 
was ready to throw liberty to the winds on any ques- 
tion, no matter how vital, where it was not hard-headed 
enough to understand that liberty, even there, would 
best satisfy its humanitarian desires. Hence its de- 
nial of liberty in production and exchange. 

In “Jus,” on the contrary, Liberty saw a journal 
which championed the principle of individual liberty 
on rational, scientific, and non-sentimental grounds, 
and whose departures from it were due, apparently, 
less to any confusion in the editor’s mind than to an 
attempt on his part (which is now proved futile) to 
sustain relations between the conflicting interests 
which supported the journal, by a policy of mutual 
concession and compromise. Liberty, trusting every 
time to intelligence before sentiment, saw more hope 
for Anarchy in “Jus” than in “Freedom,” and on the 
first appearance of “Jus” declared this view, braving 
the outcry of the Socialistic journals that was sure to 
follow. To this belief in “Jus” it has steadfastly 
adhered, not hesitating, nevertheless, to freely and 
sharply criticise any sign “Jus” might show of sub- 
servience to privilege and power. The germ which 
Liberty discerned developed as expected, and “Jus,” 
though it had to die, avowed with its last gasp its be- 
lief in “absolute philosophical Anarchy.” Consider- 
ing the circumstances of its death, it might almost be 
said, in the words of the lamented Spies, that its 
“silence is more powerful than speech.” 

But what of “Freedom,” meantime? That journal, 
in a recent leader, has declared, in language too plain 
for the editor of “ Honesty” to misunderstand, that 
“Communists would have society recognize no rights 
of private property at all,” and that “all wealth is a 
public possession, and the principle upon which it 
must be shared amongst the members of the commun- 
ity is, To each according to his needs.” Will the edi- 
tor of “Honesty” point out to me the voluntary feature 
of that sort of Communism? If it only were volun- 
tary, why, then, of course. But to say that it is volun- 
tary is pure assumption. It was the delusion caused 
by the Communists’ use of this adjective that drove 
poor Seymour crazy for a time. The editor of “ Hon- 
esty,” it is true, gives no sign of accepting Commun- 
ism, as Seymour did, simply because he thinks it 
voluntary. On the contrary, he emphatically declares 
himself individualistic. Nevertheless to eliminate the 
compulsory element from Communism is to remove, in 
the view of every man who values liberty above aught 
else, the chief objection to it, after which its acceptance 
by every such man is a hundred-fold easier than before. 
Therefore this warning to the editor of ‘ Honesty.” 
Danger that way lies. T. 










adical and Conservative Reform. 


After a “‘ great deal of hesitancy,’’ Comrade Labadie came 
out with a lengthy reply to my criticism of his eight-hour ad- 










vocacy, which, if not crushing in its logic and argumentative 
force, is so remarkable for its fine and deep sarcasm that I, 
without the slightest hesitancy, drop the weapon of satire 
which places me at such a decided disadvantage in my pre- 
sent combat, and put my sole trust and reliance in solid, dry, 





and cold reasoning. Perhaps, too, by adopting this style, I 
can succeed in making the reader think that there is no mis- 
chievous and ironical mearing in the personal remarks of my 
comrade. As it is my intention to write an elaborate and 
systematic criticism of George Gunton’s “ Wealth and Pro- 
gress’”’ at an early date, I shall now content myself with a 
brief answer to Comrade Labadie’s main questions. 

True it undoubtedly is that ‘most of the Anarchists of to- 
day have arrived at their present thought through the dis- 
cussion of half-way measures,’ but from this nothing else 
follows than that we have reason to hope a similar growth on 
the part of those now yet engaged in such discussion. Peo- 
ple once believed that the earth was flat, but, having dis- 
carded the old ideas, we are not expected to value them 
beyond their importance as historical data. In fact, because 
most of us have in the past been the victims of the same er- 
rors that now pervert the sound judgment of many, we 
should feel doubly strong in the possession of truth and con- 
fident in the efficacy of the straightforward policy of explain- 
ing the reasons of the new “faith that’s in us” and the 
process by which we arrived at its recognition. 

When my comrade tells me that his experience teaches him 
not to directly oppose and condemn the quack remedies cur- 
rent among the laborers, I am tempted to ask him if his 
policy has been sanctioned by experience as a safe and paying 
one. The name of those remedies being legion, it is hard to 
understand how one can make converts to radical reforma- 
tory ideas by crediting all with the healing power. But 
Comrade Labadie will protest that he draws a line at certain 
alleged reforms which, as, for instance, the matter of politi- 
cal agitation, he unqualifiedly condemns as powerless for any 
thing except an aggravating effect upon the disease. In that 
case, we will simply be brought back to the original question 
of the intrinsic merits of the eight-hour remedy. If he 
favors it, not on account of the laborers’ belief in it, but in 
consequence of his own conviction as to its usefulness, why 
introduce at all the point that radicals arrive at their radical- 
ism through the discussion of half-measures? It is then nei- 
ther pertinent nor apt. 

Comrade Labadie asks how, if it is not possible for the la- 
borers to gain concessions from the privileged class through 
united action, emancipation for them can be achieved. He 
thinks that the laborers ‘‘ do have it in their power”’ to gain 
such concessions, and remarks that, ‘‘if they did not have 
this power,”’ he ‘‘should lose hope of Anarchy ever being at- 
tained.’’ My assertions astonish him, as he has been “ taught 
that Anarchy was to be inaugurated by simply refusing to 
recognize the State,’’ and he cites the Irish “‘strike”’ against 
landlordism as an illustration of the power wielded by organ- 
izations exercising passive resistance. But I utterly fail to 
perceive wherein all these averments, objections, and argu- 
ments apply to the issue between us and invalidate my posi- 
tion on the short-hours agitation. My comrade is led into 
confusion by a slight error in the very beginning of his argu- 
ment, which consists in the substitution of the word “ priv- 
ileged’’ for the word ‘“‘employing’’ in one of my sentences. 
He unconsciously follows in the steps of all the trades-union- 
ists and conservative labor leaders whose unscientific and 
sterile methods of reform are precisely the result of the fun- 
damental error of identifying the ‘“‘employer’’ with the ‘‘ mo- 
nopolist.’? Beeause all monopolists belong to the employing 
class, they conclude that all employers are and must neces- 
sarily be monopolists, and hence direct their attack against 
employers rather than against monopolists. Radical re- 
formers, on the other hand, have no fight with employers, 
but with the system of legal privilege and State-created mo- 
nopoly. Observing the power which the employing class 
exercises over the laborers, the radical reformer traces it to 
its source, which he makes the exclusive point of attack. He 
seeks to indirectly deprive the employer of his advantages by 
disabling the State. We can gain no concessions from the 
privileged class by fighting employers as employers, but we 
can make steady progress in the improvement of our condi- 
tion by undermining the vitality of the system which places 
capital in command over labor. 

What does labor want? Land and tools. While these are 
monopolized, nothing that the laborers can do will materially 
and permanently benefit them. If they force the employer 
to a concession, he takes care to compensate himself in some 
way or other. And this he is not only well able to do, but 
absolutely compelled to do as long as philanthropy is not 
stronger in him than the desire to survive in the commercial 
world. Fewer hours does not necessarily mean less toil or 
more employment. When the Irish struck against landlord- 
ism, they took a course that could not fail to land them ina 
freer and better economic condition, for free land is their 
first and greatest need. There is just the same difference be- 
tween that no-rent movement and thefshort-hours movement 
that there is between attacking a fundamental cause and 
fighting a symptom or a result. 

With newly-invented machinery kept out of use only by the 
extreme cheapness of hand labor; with female and child la- 
bor superseding more and more adult male labor; with most 
of the employed enjoying (?) a longer or shorter vacation of 
involuntary idleness every year; and with an immense army 
of starving unemployed anxious to get work at any wages, — 
to talk of eight hours as a remedy of any sort is to offend in- 
excusably against both the theories and facts of political 
economy. V. YARROS. 
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Continued from page 3. 


What I am able to say in this brochure is, of course, a mere fragment of the so- 
cial theories which I wished to propound. What I needed was a continuous year 
of discussion, through such a medium as the “ Tribune,” in conflict with the first 
minds in the country,— philosophers, politicians, and theologians, invited or pro- 
voked into the fray,—at the end of which time the public would have begun to 
discover that their current social dogmas must give way before the sublime principles 
of a new and profoundly important science, which determines exactly the true 
basis of all social relations. I wanted especially to propound a few questions to 
the Rev. Dr. Bethune, to test the good faith of his broad statement of the doctrine 
of religious freedom, made in his assault upon Bishop Hughes at the Madiai meet- 
ing at Metropolitan Hall. Does he include the Mormons and the Turks, with their 
olygamy, and the Perfectionists, with their free love, in his toleration, or would 
* with Mr. Greeley, make his exceptions when it came to the pinch, and go with 
Mr. Greeley for re-lighting on American soil the fires of religious persecution, and 
thrust those whose conscience differs from his upon certain points into prison, or 
burn them at the stake? 

The question is rapidly becoming a practical one in this country, when a whole 
territory is already in the possession of a sect of religionists who openly profess 
and are ready to die for the doctrine of a plurality of wives. Honor to General 
Cass, the patriarch of the senate, who has recently stated the true and the truly 
American principle,—virtually the Sovereignty of the Individual. He speaks as 
follows: 





Independent of its connection with the human destiny hereafter, I believe the fate of re- 
publican governments is indissolubly bound up with that of the Christian religion, and that 
people who reject its holy faith will find themselves the slaves of evil passions and of arbi- 
trary power, and I am free to acknowledge that I do not see altogether without anxiety some 
of the signs which, shadowed forth around us by weak imaginations with some, and irregu- 
lated passion with others, are producing founders and followers of strange doctrines, whose 
tendencies it is easier to perceive than it is to account for their origin and progress; but they 
will find their remedy, not in legislation, but in a sound religious opinion, whether they in- 
culcate an appeal to God by means of stocks, and stones, and rappings (the latest and most rid- 
iculous experiment upon human credulity), or whether they seek to pervert the Scriptures 
to the purposes of their libidinous passions, by destroying that safeguard of religion and so- 
cial order, the institution of marriage, and by leading lives of unrestrained intercourse, — 
thus making proselytes to a miserable imposture, unworthy of our nature, by the temptations 
of unbridled lust. This same trial was made in Germany some three centuries ago, in a 
period of strange abominations, and failed. It will fail here. Where the Word of God is 
free to all, no such vile doctrine can permanently establish itself. 


This is a genuine though indirect recognition of individual sovereignty; and, 
while marred by a few ungentlemanly flings at what the speaker obviously does 
not understand, it is as much above the puny and miserable suppression doctrines 
of Mr. Greeley—the sickly relies of the dark ages—as the nineteenth century is 
in advance of the twelfth. 

By my reference to Dr. Bethune, it is but justice to say that I have no reason to 
doubt that he, too, is honest in his statement of the doctrine of religious freedom, 
and that he would, in practice, recognize my right to live with three women, if my 
conscience approved, as readily and heartily as he would contend for the right to 
read the Protestant Bible at Florence. If not, I hope he will take an opportunity 
to restate his position. I needed a lengthened discussion, as I said, not only to ex- 
press my own ideas, but also to find where others actually stand upon this most 
vital question,—the legitimate limit of human freedom. But such discussions, 
carried on with the dauntless intrepidity of truth-seeking, are not for the columns 
of the “Tribune.” The readers of that journal must be kept in the dark. I sub- 
mit, and await the establishment of another organ. Meantime, those who may 
chance to become interested in a more thorough exhibit of principles stated or ad- 
verted to in these pages are referred to “Equitable Commerce” and “Practical 
Details in Equitable Commerce,” by Jostsn WARREN, and “The Science of So- 
ciety,” by myself, published by Fowlers & Wells, New York,* and John Chapman, 
London, which I take this opportunity thus publicly to advertise, since the news- 
paper press generally declines to notice them, and to such other works as may be 
hereafter announced on the subject. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
New York, Aprit, 1853. 





DISCUSSION. 


I. 
MR. JAMES’S REPLY TO THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


To the Editor of the New York Tribune: . 
Please allow me the hospitality of your paper to right myself with the New York 
“ Observer,” and so add to the many obligations I already owe you. 


Yours truly, H. James. 


NOVEMBER 15. 


New York, SaturDAy, Nov. 13, 1852. 

To the Editor of the New York Observer: 

An article in your paper of today does me so much injustice that I cannot afford 
to let it pass unnoticed. * 
The drift of your assault is to charge me with hostility to the marriage institu- 
tion. This charge is so far from being true that I have invariably aimed to ad- 
vance the honor of marriage by seeking to free it from certain purely arbitrary and 
conventional obstructions in reference to divorce. 

To be continued. 





A Communistic Trap. 
(Galveston News.] 

The strike of the engineers on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy ra lway suggests to 
the Now York “Commercial Advertiser”’ that ‘‘ both the railroad companies and their em- 
ployes distinctly owe it to the public to maintain the service without interruption.”” Upon 
the basis of the franchise the ‘‘ Advertiser’’ asserts that this service has been paid for by the 
public. Now, strictly reisoning, where does the employe come in? His situation is not 
guaranteed to him. His wages are the compensation fo: his services. Where he has no 
claim, what obligation can he have? Just a common hum‘n obligation, as in hundreds of 
other relations, not wantonly to cause loss and inconvenience to other people. Transporta- 
tion has a circumstantial importance, but really all service suddenly interrupted, whether 
in transportation or in other business, means loss and discomfort to blameless parties. Shall 
the conspicuous result in railroad business cause a deviation from the sound theory of con- 
tract, an: in roduce a régime of status under government control? If so, the tendency will 
‘be to such status superseding free contract in other business. The factories must not stop. 
The newspapers must not stop. The hotel dinners must not remain uncooked or unserved. 





*“ The Science of Society” is now published by Sarah E. Holmes, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





If it were settled that the inconvenience of strikes must be borne until contract and mutual 
interest bring a just remedy, there would at least be an implied certainty that the remedy 
would not be worse than the evil complained of. The country could perhaps stand contra 
of railroads as well as prohibition of drinking saloons, but it 1 es in the genius and momen- 
tum of those methods that the application of authority cannot stop there. On the Jeffer- 
sonian theory authority is never to be exercised as a substitute for contract. If this were 
understood and adhered to by all, there would be little delay in anticipating the inevitable 
and making the employes of transportation companies such contract offers as would induce 
them to stay at work or give and accept notice. The companies can arrange all this better 
than the government. They will arrange it after certain experience. The hope of govern- 
ment control to be introduced is cherished by State Socialists among the members of trades 
unions. They will do much to create the apparent necessity. For this end they delight in 
strikes, and then their leaders proclaim their remedy,— government ownership. Some im- 
partial and able newspapers fall .nto the Communistic trap. 





A Plea for Liberty in Preference to Paternal Government. 
(Tndy in Canadian Labor Reformer.]} 

I noticed in the ‘‘ Canadian Labor Reformer’’ of February 11, 1888, a contribution, signed 
C. H. S., under the title of ‘‘Some Lies,’ from the pen of a Knight of Labor. Being myself 
a member of that important Order, I solicit a small space in your valuable paper to express 
views somewhat different from your contributor’s. 

C. H. S. endeavors to define ‘‘ Socialism ”’ and ‘ Individualism,’’ endorsing for himself and 
our organization the first of these principles and bitterly denouncing the last. 

After having given Worcester’s and Chambers’s Encyclopedias’ definitions of Socialism, 
he continues by stating: 


Perhaps, however, the idea is better grasped when one contrasts it with the opposite, 
“Individualism,’’ upon which our present system is based. ‘‘ Individualism ”’ says “ com- 
petition,” ‘Socialism’ says ‘‘codperation.’’ The former has as a rule, ‘‘ Everybody for 
himself and the devil for the hindmost’’; the latter has also a rule, ‘‘ Each for all; bear one 
another’s burdens.’’ The motto of one is, ‘‘Survival of the fittest”; that of the other is, 
“‘The greatest happiness for the greatest number.’’ The one is the heathen principle, the 
other is the Christian. It is because ‘‘ Individualism’’ has been tried and found sadly want- 
ing, that the people are beginning to see that it has produced the despotism, the slavery, the 
classes, monopoly and wage system, etc. 

I hold that our present system of society is NoT based on Individualism or self-government, 
and that the crimes which C. H. S. enumerates are not to be charged to that principle. 

The wretched state of our society is to be traced to organizations, codperations, corpora- 
tions, and centralizations of power, which systems were born from State governments and 
churches. State governments and churches have framed laws diametrically opposed to the 
immutable laws of nature. By so doing they have inculcated in our minds prejudices and 
superstitions which, in the long run of ages, have so distorted our mental and physical 
natures that we have come to believe ourselves incapable of doing right unless fettered on 
all sides by temporal and spiritual laws. 

Surely such a state of things cannot emanate from the principles of Individualism? We 
have not developed ourselves into what we are at present. Governmental and spiritual laws, 
as well as coercive measures, have divided mankind into two camps, viz.: the wealthy, in- 
dependent minority, born from governments and protected by the same; and a poor, disin- 
herited majority upon which governments have heaped endless duties to perform, endless 
laws to obey, endless miseries to endure. This poor, unfortunate majority must toil and labor 
and produce all the wealth into which kings, priests, aristocrats, State governments, church 
governments, and their satellites of political and religious leeches are swimming. We are 
the creatures of organization and centralization of power! Individualism has never had a 
footing in our modern civilization. 

We are hungering just now to grasp a plank and save ourselves from the ruthless waves 
of capital and monopolies. We have, at last, learned that we are not what we might be, 
and the knowledge of our abnormal condition is half the road to the object we have in 
view. That Socialism, as described by C. H. S., i. e., State and association Socialism, 
shall ever level all classes in society is more than I can foresee. That Individualism or self- 
government is the only means of emancipating ourselves seems to me a more logical conclu- 
sion. My thoughts, for many, many a year, have dwelt on that vital question. My heart 
would ever lean towards associations, brotherly love, each for all and all for each; but my 
reason would bring the heart to the bar of justice and bid it to show reasons why it should 
not be declared guilty of assumption. 

Socialism or collectivism can never attain the object for which we are striving. Indivi- 
dualism or self-government alone contains in itself the elements required to readjust the 
equilibrium in our own selves and in society. We must have liberty first; order will follow. 
Not until the individual is free from prejudices, superstitions, and anti-natural laws can any 
fraternal associations be successful. The individual cannot do right so long as he is com- 
pelled to do a certain thing which the laws call right, but which is only the right of the 
strongest. Give him freedom to choose between right and wrong; remove all burdens under 
which he may bend; unfetter him completely,—and he will have to do what is right, be- 
cause, according to the laws of nature, right and wrong will ever react on the doer. 
Although confusion might be the immediate result of individual freedom, yet the following 
and ultimate results will assert the inevitable equilibrium. 

Brotherly love is a sweet and magnificent ideal, but it can never be either felt or bestowed 
until the individual is ‘ sans peur et sans reproche.” 

The great French Revolution inscribed the immortal motto: ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité.”’ 

LIBERTY first — without it, Equality isan empty word! Both together, those two prin- 
ciples must bring forth the third one; and then, ‘‘ Consummatum est.” 

Socialists of the school of C. H. S. put me in mind of an effort being made to establish a 
republican form of government over a people of entirely royalistic aspirations. How long 
could such a system last over such a people? There can be no republic without republicans. 
I consider that our labor organizations are schools tending to develop our individuality, i. e., 
to reform ourselves and enable us to stand by our birth-rights. When this object is reached, 
then will tyrants passaway. No supply of slaves means no supply of masters. Self-reliance 
means strength. Protection implies weakness. Union is strength for the strong, but it is 
disastrous to the weak. 

Regarding the allusion of C. H. S. to the principle of the ‘survival of the fittest,” or 
adaptation of the individual to surroundings, and also the principle of competition which he 
denounces so vehemently, I beg to call his attention to ‘“‘ Darwin’s Natural Selection,” re- 
garding the plumage of cock birds. Those forces have brought about and developed in birds 
that magnificence in plumage and strength of body of which they seem to be so proud. 
The beautiful, the powerful, the happy ones have become the largest number. 

Instead of contemplating merely the means by which our weaker brothers may be relieved 
from their misery and poverty, we ought also to devise the safest operations by which 
misery, poverty, infirmities, and weaknesses may be removed from society. While we must 
help and comfort those poor, disinherited brothers, we must, at the same time, deliberately 
strike at its root and kill the germ. 
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A Prophecy in Course of Fulfillment. 


So far as Iam aware, Comrade Yarros does not claim to be 
a prophet or the son of a prophet, but it certainly looks very 
much as if a prediction that he made last summer were being 
rapidly fulfilled. In an editorial entitled ‘‘On the Road to 
Anarchy” and treating of a lecture by Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe a report of which had appeared in ‘‘ Jus” (then pur- 
porting to be the organ of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League), Mr. Yarros said: 


It is evident that Mr. Donisthorpe cannot be long in reach- 
ing Anarchy. For him there is no alternative. But the 
*‘noble’’ sons of the thieves and pirates who “‘ conquered”’ 
and enslaved the people of the United Kingdom, constituting 
the robbery-property and impunity-liberty defence league, 
should be given warning. They who want liberty to still 
further crush and oppress the people; liberty to enjoy their 
plunder without fear of the State’s interfering with them; 
liberty to coerce Ireland ; liberty to summarily deal with im- 
pudent tenants who refuse to pay tribute for the privilege of 
living and working on the soil, — these should beware of such 
friends as Mr. Donisthorpe. He is not safe. 


I do not know whether Mr. Donisthorpe is directly con- 
nected with the editorial control of ‘‘Jus.’’ At any rate, he 
seems to be closely identified with its position. In that view 
of the matter, the following leading editorial from “ Jus’’ of 
March 23 offers a very striking parallel to Mr. Yarros’s para- 
graph. And in any view of the matter, it affords most en- 
couraging evidence of the progress of ideas and the influence 
of reason. 


“ Jus’? AND THE LEAGUE. 


“LIBERTY AND PROPERTY.’’ The phrase sounds well 
enough, and the principles involved are sound and well wortlf 
fighting for. But, like all other abstract terms, liberty and 
property require defining, and different persons impose dif- 
ferent meanings upon them. For this reason, probably, a 
party basing its political action upon individualist principles 
would have done well not to have chosen as its descriptive 
title the name “Liberty and Property Defence League.”’ 
Whatever its motives and aims may be, it is certain that the 
League is extremely unpopular among working-class audi- 
ences. Not that English workmen are at heart opposed 
either to liberty or to property. Far from it. But they are 
distinctly opposed to property as understood by those whose 
real object is the bolstering up of privilege. Again, the lib- 
erty of the slave-owner to whack his own nigger without 
tearing the inconvenient interference of the State is a lib- 
erty with which ordinary Englishmen have little sympathy. 
Now the League is credited, justly or unjustly, with a lively 
respect for the liberty of the wolf to devour the lamb, and a 
eynical admission of the equal right of the lamb to devour 
the wolf. Somehow the British wage-slave cannot share the 
League’s supposed zeal for this kind of liberty. He feels 
there is something wrong about it somewhere. 

Then the property which the League is said to defend some- 
times resembles the legal title of the trustee to the trust es- 
tate. Ordinary mortals are inclined to take the equitable 
view of the case, and to hold that the cestui que trust is 
really the proprietor, whatever nonsense the law may talk 
for purely technical convenience. When the trustees of 
charitable funds prate about the rights of property, as soon 
as the public requires them to devote the income to the uses 
originally intended, the League is suspected of sympathizing 
with them. When the spiritual tax-gatherer—called eu- 
phemistically the ecclesiastical tithe-owner—claims the tax 
as his own private property, or as the property of an effete 
State department, of which he is a paid official, the League 
will not, it is said, allow the tax-gatherer’s proprietary rights 
to be called in question. Is he not the tithe-owner? It is 
ominously whispered, too, that the interest taken in the 
League by successive Lord Mayors of London is not uncon- 
nected with the alleged proprietary rights of the City Corpo- 
ration. Again, some of the ‘‘interests’’ federated with the 
League use brave words about the freedom of the Briton to 
drink when he likes, what he likes, and where he likes; but 
when he happens to choose to drink pure beer in a workmen’s 
club after licensing hours, all is changed, and these quondam 
lovers of liberty take the initiative in hounding on the State 
to intervene, and to crush out the workingman’s liberty for 
the sake of the liquor monopolists. Besides all this, the or- 
dinary citizen cannot for the life of him see why brewers and 
gin-palace keepers should be imbued with the “spirit of 
divinest liberty’’ in larger proportion than other people. 
Prima facie there does not seem to be anything in common 
between potato spirit and the spirit which Coleridge adored 
with such deep worship. Scepticism creeps in. It has been 
admitted by members of trade-associations federated with 
the League that their societies subscribe to that organization 
by way of retainer for the services of certain well-known and 
able peers; and that, if these peers retired from the League, 
the connection of their societies would also cease. These 
gentlemen’s zeal for liberty is such that they ingenuously 
credit honorable members of the House of Lords with basing 
their legislative action on motives as sordid and self-in- 





terested as their own. When railway companies plead for 
liberty to make what bargains they like with their custom- 
ers, but oppose tooth and nail the liberty of new companies 
to pay dividends out of capital during construction, what in- 
terpretation can outsiders put upon such advocacy ? 

Again, people are asking one another, Why all this fuss 
about the State-violation of land contracts, but never a word 
about the State-violation of personal liberty in matters reli- 
gious, moral, and medical? How much credit is due to the 
League for the repeal of the iniquitous and foolish Conta- 
gious Diseases Act? What has it done towards repealing the 
compulsory clause of the Vaccination Act? Are we indebted 
to the League for the present position of the Oaths Question? 
Above all, what word has the League, as a body, uttered on 
behalf of freedom of thought? The Disestablishment agita- 
tion rose and fell two years ago, but the League was dumb. 

‘Jus’? has from first to last spoken out frankly and un- 
equivocally against State-backed religion. And for this rea- 
son it has been boycotted by an influential section of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League. It is true that ‘‘ Jus”’ 
is represented on the Council of that body; but the position 
seems to be a false one. Half-hearted and one-sided indivi- 
dualism is not the doctrine we have set ourselves to preach. 
If the doctrine is good for anything, it is good for everything. 
A body which flaunts the flag only on suitable occasions, 
when the rich, the strong, and the privileged may benefit by 
the adoption of the principle, but which remains silent when 
it cuts the other way, cannot be expected to welcome an or- 
gan of the press which positively declines to stoop to political 
dodgery. If it is true, as its enemies declare, that the League 
has got into the hands of large landowners, who intend to 
square individualism with hereditary legislative privilege, 
with strict settlements and bolstered-up families and estates, 
and with State-fomented superstition for the degradation 
and enchainment of the people, — well, the sooner it speaks 
out clearly the better. Anyhow, “Jus” will not hesitate. 
If the League has really made up its mind to pervert the 
noble principles of liberty and property to ignoble uses, it 
will do well to dispense with an organ of the press altogether. 
Diplomacy and duplicity and chicanery and insincerity and 
hypocrisy are more suited to the platform than to the press. 
“*Q, that mine enemy would write a book,” is the wish of 
one who knows his enemy to be dishonest. The honest have 
nothing to fear from writing a book. Similarly, the society 
which fears to commit its present contentions to print tacitly 
admits that it may be convenient to express thé contrary 
views tomorrow. It is rash to trumpet its own inconsistency. 
If the League sinks again into silence, its attitude will not 
be misconstrued. It has turned its back on the Individualist 
Club from its earliest foundation, and working-class indivi- 
dualists understand the reason. If the League survives the 
calumnies of its enemies, as we trust it will, it will also have 
to survive the counsels of some of its friends. 


Postscript.—The above was in type when a still later is- 
sue of ‘‘Jus”’ arrived, announcing itself, I grieve to say, as 


the last to appear. There are not more than two papers on 


Liberty’s exchange list which the cause of Liberty could not 


have better spared. It is now made plain that Mr. Donis- 


thorpe was the editor. I must make space in this issue for 


the noble editorial with which he bids his readers farewell. 
In it he completes the fulfillment of Mr. Yarros’s prophecy, 
as will be seen by the words which I italicize. It is comfort- 
ing to think that, as this good ship went down, like that other 
unfortunate craft, the ‘‘ Radical Review’’ of my good friends 
and comrades, the Schumms, it nailed to its mast-head colors 
more unmistakable than ever, and thus made its death even 
more glorious than its life. 


A Last Worp. 

For the State is mindful of its own, and it remembereth 
its children. Our Father, the all-wise, the omnipotent State, 
has watched over us for generations. What has it done for 
us? It has made poor-laws, and thus brought into existence 
an army of one hundred and seventy thousand tramps, creep- 
ing like lice over the surface of the land. It has suppressed 
the healthy recreations of the people, and driven them to 
dens of drink and vice, where they spend eighty millions of 
their hard-earned wages in trying to get some enjoyment out 
of life. By its inexorable law of practically indissoluble 
marriage, it has brought into existence a huge army of prosti- 
tutes and perpetuated the scourge of Tyre. It has permitted 
its children for a generation to spread ‘the loathsome disease 
smallpox by inoculation, and then it has compelled them to 
keep it alive by vaccination. It has stamped out improve- 
ments in sanitation by its compulsory sewage-system, thus 
propagating the germs of typhoid and cholera. By its inop- 
portune interference between the workers and their employ- 
ers, it has stereotyped a moribund system of wagedom, and 
set back the enfranchisement of labor for generations. It has 
stifled the electric light, the telephone, and all the latest and 
greatest inventions. It has artificially bolstered up unwieldy 
estates and clogged the wheels of agriculture. It has raised 
the cost of transport one hundred per cent. by the creation 
of monster monopolies, strangling all competition with the 
post office, and with State-coddled and State-bullied railway 
companies, water companies, gas companies, etc. It has 





well-nigh crushed out the healthy and natural system of edu- 
cation which has already put England at the head of the 
nations, and made an Englishman the most valuable worker 
to be found in the market. Finally, by its idiotic restrictions 
on cooperative enterprise,—its law of partnerships and of 
joint stock companies,—it has diverted millions upon mil- 
lions of capital from prudent and productive investments in- 
to the unproductive coffers of an extravagant State. 

It has done many other equally wise and paternal things, 
and it is on the high road to a great many more. Where is 
the Saviour of Society? Can any one stave off the impend- 
ing evil? Must we sink beneath the wave of Socialism which 
is threatening all the civilized nations of the earth? ‘The 
people? No, they desire it. Their representatives in the 
House of Commons? No; they have to buy their positions 
by pandering to the most numerous section of the constitu- 
encies. The Second Chamber? No; they are trembling for 
their privileges, and must buy off the enemy by throwing 
sops to the masses. Are there no influential Jeaders of men 
who will come to the rescue? Alas! those upon whom we 
could rely have given themselves over to a policy of despair. 
Lord Derby writes to us: ‘‘’‘The tendency of the present age 
to increase the functions of government is, I believe, irresist- 
ible. It is open to great objection; but only experience will 
teach the public what its faultsare. New classes are in pos- 
session of power, and they will not easily be persuaded that it 
is possible for them to make a bad use of it. Time alone can 
teach them.’’ Again, speaking of the individualist move- 
ment, Lord Bramwell writes to us: ‘‘I always despaired of 
it. People will not interest themselves in an abstract idea. 
You must have a definite specific object.”” Can the Liberty 
and Property Defence League reverse the wheels? We did 
hope so. A great field of usefulness was open to it. Five 
years ago much might have been effected by taking its stand 
on the principle, the whole principle, and nothing but the 
principle, and by adopting bold and far-reaching methods. 
Now, perhaps, it is too late. The League seems to be fast 
degenerating into a sort of Harassed Interests Defence 
League. We cannot fairly charge it with having done those 
things which it ought not to have done; but it has unques- 
tionably left undone many things which it ought to have 
done, and there is no healthin it. We ourselves have fought 
hard, but without success. The editor of ‘‘Jus,’’ in retiring 
from the Council of the League, simultaneously resigns the 
editorship of this paper. We may have been misconstrued, 
and we may have failed to make our position clear; there- 
fore, before retiring, it may be well to state in precise terms 
our attitude with respect to political questions now before 
the public or within range. We hold that the society of the 
remote future will be held together on the principle of abso- 
lute philosophical Anarchy, but that at present we are 
passing through a transitional period, in which we are 
continually subject to Socialistic relapses. At this particular 
time the attack is a severe one. We shall not touch the bot- 
tom until we have universal (male and female) suffrage; and 
the sooner we touch the bottom the better. It is always well 
to know the worst. Democratic Socialism is no worse than 
aristocratic Socialism; in some respects the tyranny of the 
many is less odious, in other respects it is more hateful, than 
the tyranny of the few. In order to justify our action in 
combating the one, we must loyally sweep away the other. 
State-religion must go. The Church, as such, must be dises- 
tablished and disendowed ; but the clergy of the Church must 
not be despoiled to the extent of a penny-piece. The Second 
Chamber must be supported as a legislative Court of Appeal; 
but it must be purged of the bishops, and the hereditary prin- 
ciple must gradually make way for modern arrangements. 
Neither should the metallic principle continue to prevail in 
the Lower House. Members should be paid for their ser- 
vices, but not at the expense of those who would prefer to see 
them hanged. Every member of Parliament should be paid 
what he is worth by his own constituents. Legislation is not 
required for that. 

With regard to the duties of government or the functions 
of the State, we are in favor of curtailing the scope, while 
insisting on the more rigorous fulfilment of the remainder. 
Thus the starving of our defensive forces (army and navy) 
seems to be a source not only of weakness, but of expense in 
the long-run. Also, there seems to be too much parsimony 
in the maintenance of our judicial system; our judges are too 
few in number; they are ill-paid and overworked. All this 
is mistaken economy. Justice should be certain, cheap, 
speedy, and accessible. It is at present none of these. While 
crimes go unpunished, while honest citizens put up with in- 
juries rather than appeal to the law, the State, the Father of 
the people, is occupied in reading through all the comedies 
and burlesques brought out in the London and provincial 
theatres; it is running after little boys who dare te play 
pitch-farthing ; it is peeping through the chinks in the shut- 
ters of public-houses to see that no capable citizen has a glass 
of beer at the wrong hour; it is going on sledging expeditions 
to the North Pole or yachting trips in the Antarctic Ocean; 
it is prescribing cab fares and boat fares; it is holding spell- 
ing-bees for fishermen; it is mixing wholesome ‘‘ squashes ”’ 
for the operatives in lead works; it isscouring the firmament 
for new asteroids; it is writing suitable poetry on the land- 
ing of foreign princes on British soil; it is polluting our prin- 
cipal rivers with sewage, and persecuting other people for 
fishing in the close time. Above all, it is inspecting every- 
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body and everything, with the result that things are very 
much as before, —all but the bill, which has to be paid for 
the inspection. Let but the State mind its own business 
thoroughly and exclusively, and the codperation of sane citi- 
zens will accomplish the rest. ‘“‘Jus’’ will not appear again. 


Cranky Notions. 


Comrade Holmes did have such a conversation with me as 
he states; but because his position is such as I stated in No. 
13 is the very reason why the Communist-Anarchists should 
cease using the word ‘‘Communist.”” Some Anarchists may 
believe in the medical school of homeopathy and others 
in allopathy, but that is no reason why they should call 
themselves homeeopathic-Anarchists or allopathic-Anarch- 
ists. Those who have become familiar with the fundamental 
principle of Anarchy should know that there is no qualifica- 
tion to the term “‘ Anarchy” necessary. It is immaterial 
whether one be a Communist or an individualist so long as 
he be an Anarchist. Anarchy, as I see it, admits of any kind 
of organization, so long as membership is not compulsory. 
Give us Anarchy, — freedom to those who desire freedom, — 
and I presume no one will object to any number of persons 
going by themselves and being ruled by a despot if they so 
wish. 


When I proposed a conference of Anarchists in Detroit 
next summer, I anticipated the very objections made by 
Comrade Tucker. Now, supposing it did cost four hundred 
dollars, or even a thousand dollars, would not such a con- 
ference and the discussions had in it and the principles 
agreed upon by it get a larger circulation through the Asso- 
ciated Press and other channels than could possibly be got 
in any other way? What is necessary, it seems to me, is to 
keep the newspapers talking about Anarchy and having the 
public mind directed towards it. A conference such as I 
suggest will in my opinion give Anarchy a much better ad- 
vertisement and advancement than the cost of it would di- 
rected in any other channel. 


Edward Bellamy in ‘‘Looking Backward” has painted 
just about such a picture of the future as others have painted 
before him, but, unfortunately for his fancy picture, the 
fact is that wherever government steps in to control industry 
and social relations the tendency is in the opposite direction 
of Mr. Bellamy’s civilization of the twenty-first century. I 
wonder if the ‘‘ State control”’ craze has much longer to run? 


When Comrade Tucker considers that his presumption is 
erroneous when he says I presumably did not refer to patents 
in classing machinery as a monopoly, he will see how impos- 
sible it is to discard machinery from my classification. The 
most popular classification of monopolies is “‘ land, money, and 
transportation’’; but ‘‘land, money, and machinery ”’ seems 
to me to be a better classification, because transportation is 
made by machinery, and there is but a small portion of the 
total amount of machinery used in transportation. The 
place for the patent office and all its appurtenances is the 
bottom of the ocean. 


JosepH A. LABADIE. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

ParT IIl.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So- 
lution of the Social Problem. 





Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 


Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 





This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of ‘‘ What is Property?’’ 1t discusses, 
in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. udhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containin: 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel “ag, end of the Author. Transla‘ 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical di ion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, —together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘ of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 
= like a trumpet call.’”” By Michael ounine, Founder of 

ihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence o 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and ng yt as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and ——, he violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, tg mg ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. ‘ice, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, but most immediately to the Men 
and Women of Labor and Sorrow. By Josiah Warren. A Pam- 
phlet of 117 pages, now passing through its fifth edition, explain- 
ing the basic principles of Labor Reform, — Liberty and Equity. 
Price, 30 cents. : 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
m worthy of a place in every man’s library, and especiall 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. A - 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 





“One of the most elo- 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than ‘Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern 


mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of gover tal 


PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 
ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON. 
Published Quarterly. 


$3 a volume; 25 cents a copy. 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo pages 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. Eight numbers, on 
an average, required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol- 
umes, uniform with ‘“ What is Property?’ Subscribers to the Li- 
brary get the works at One Dollar a volume less, including binding, 
than persons who wait to purchase the volumes after completion. 

The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and og nearly every vital question 
now agitating the world, covering the fields of political economy, 
sociology, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So- 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 

An elaborate descriptive circular, giving full details of the enter- 
prise, including the titles and partial contents of the works, fur- 
nished to all applicants. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


ANARCHISM: 


ITs AIMS AND METHODS. 


By Victor Yarros. 


An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted id that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its princip es. ith an appendix giving the Constitu- 
9a of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 

pages. 


5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3. 
Address: BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


‘LIBERTY ---VOLS. III AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 
Two Dollars Each. 


Teme who ioe these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the b i 











remedies, and a natural an Peace way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Conta¥hing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principlés‘of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping from irresponsible pretenders in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a ‘ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A Ke ly to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 


comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of The Working-People’s International Association. By William 


B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Class of Boston Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: 
Deficiency of the pre J Cireulatin, 
on Money can be Abolis) 
cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
elly. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a ty ical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 
istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
tional Woman’s League. By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cents. 


THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 
drews. Price, 10 cents. 


WORK AND WEALTH. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Showing the Radical 
Medium, and how Interest 
ed. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
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islimited. The first and second volumes were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons r for the privi of 
paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The second wil} 
soon be equally high. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





Causes of the Conflict 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By D. H. Hendershott, 


ELEVEN YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH WARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL IN HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

A 92-page pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 

sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 


— from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 
es. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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